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THE 
Occaſional Patriot. 


My Loxp. 


HE Philoſopher prov'd Motion by 
S: moving. In like Manner, the Ex- 
erciſe of Liberty eſtabliſhes its Exiſtence; 
and every Man who, with Impunity, pub- 
licly complains of its being abridged, fur- 
niſhes, in his own Writings, an Evidence 
to contradict himſelf, 


The Liberty of the Preſs has, in this 
Country, generally been underſtood to be 
the Privilege of admoniſhing, or correc- 
ting, our Superiors, in whatever was 
thought to be amiſs, either in Religion, 
or 


(4) 


or Government. It cannot be denied, that 
through various Periods of our Conſtitu- 
tion, the Exerciſe of this Liberty, has 
farſt awakened, and then alarmed the Peo- 
ple of England, to a juſt Senſe, not 
only of their Rights, but of their Impor- 
tance, Thoſe Princes, under whom this 
Spirit was moſt check'd, were generally 
the greateſt Sufferers from its Eforts. The 
Steed that receives a Bridle, will not al- 
ways bear a Curb; nor will he require 
one, if he is manag'd by a ſkilful Rider, 
But it often happens, that, by throwing 
the Reins upon his Neck, he runs himſelf 
out of Breath, till he grows ſo tame that 
he is uſeleſs, 


A Writer in the Oppoſition to Govern- 
ment has many Advantages over one of 
equal Abilities, who defends it. He has all 
the Fields of ancient and modern. Elo- 
quence to range over: He can compole 
his Chaplet of the cboiceſt Flowers they 


afford, and all of. us are apt to fide with 
[ the 


(5) 

the Champion for our ſuffering Country. 
He may advance Facts, which his Antago- 
niſt may not (tho' he could) be at Liberty 
to diſprove; therefore, they are taken for 
granted, He has the moſt pathetic Figures 
of Rhetoric at his Service, tho' his An- 
tagoniſt, without incurring Ridicule, dare 
not venture at a fingle Trope. The ſtreams 
of Bilingsgate furniſh him with Epitbets, 
which, in his Adverſary, would be down- 
right Inſolence of Power to make uſe of; 
and the Spirit of Jealouſy, which is, and, 
I hope, ever will be, awake in the Coun- 


try, is always ready to befriend his Cauſe | 
to juſtify his Suſpicions. 


. 


Theſe are a few, of the many, Reaſons 
why we have ſeen Gentlemen (for Writ- 
ers and Speakers are the ſame) cut a great 
Figure in an Oppoſition, and when they 
eame into Government, durſt not attempt 
to riſe above plain Fats, and common Senſe. 
But it gives me concern, that in the Senſe 
in which J have ſtated it, the Liberty of 
the 


_5#SJ 
the Preſs in England is now no more.. We 
have a great deal publiſhed, but nothing 
wrote, and, to uſe a typographical Term, 
we have a great deal Printed but nothing 
Compoſed, to prove that Spirit, which is 
the Soul of Liberty, to be now alive. The 
Papers and Pamphlets publiſh'd againſt 
the Government ſeem to be the joint Re- 
ſult of Bedlam and Bridewell; in their 
Manner there is nothing /beral, nor in their 
Matter, intelligible ; with great Abuſe they 
contain no Satyr; and, with infinite Scurri- 
lity, no Amuſement. 


Fir'd with Indignation at perceiving the 
Palladium of the Britiſh Conſtitution in 
Danger of being utterly loſt, I reſolvd 
to be an Occaſional Patriot. I ſnatch'd my 
Pen, I made ready my Paper, and I fate 
me down to write, with an Intention, 
if poſſible, to ſave the Oppoſition of the 
Preſs from being preſcrib'd, and to keep 
open the Title, which the Succeſſors to 


the Patriots of paſt Ages have to enter 
their 
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their Claim of Right to be heard. before 
the Tribunal of the Public, againſt all mi- 
niſterial Influence, and every Abuſe of 


Power. 


_G_- SA. einge 


Poſſeſs d of this laudable Spirit, I dipp'd 
into the Hiſtory of the beſt, as well as of 
the worſt, of Engliſb Reigns. I made a 
Collection from Matthew Paris, Bracton, 
Malſingbam, Harrington, Bacon, Sidney, 
and other Champions for Engliſb Liberty, 5 
" of ſhrew'd Sayings and Patriot Senti- 

ments, TI rang'd them under their proper 

Heads, and omitted no Vice either Per- 
je ſenal or Political, that is to be found in 
| any Order of Government, from the Lord- 
High-Treaſurer down to the petty Clerk 
of an Office, Furniſh'd with this Artil- 
lery I proceeded to plant it; but alas! af- 
ter many thundering Efforts, I found no 
Object of Reſiſtance, and that, ſhould I 
open my Trenches, I muſt fire away 
Powder to no purpoſe. 


e „ * — 


Not 
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Not a little nettled at this diſappoint- 
ment, I commehc'd a Review of Public 
Affairs, ſince I enter d upon the Stage of 
Life, in hopes of finding out ſome Ble. 
miſhes of Government that had been un- 
known to our Anceſtors, and in which 
the Pens. of our Modern Patriots only 
could be converſant. But how different 
was this Review from the Repreſentatim 
itſelf... How differently do Things appea Wh 
{ when cllected, than they did when 7rar- 
ſacted! How dangerous is Power, when 
it becomes invidious! And how difficult 
is it to ſeparate Envy from Merit? That WW 
great Miniſter who has been call'd the 
Father of Publick Corruption, once in his Hon 
Life-time had Merit with the People of 
England. But an Oppoſition was form 
againſt him of ſuch Weight, for Numbers 
Property and Abilities, that he could nd 
maintain his Power without enlarging it 


nor could he enlarge it, but by thol die 


Means that fed the Conflagration, which 
wa 


** 
So, 


t | ( 9 ) 
vis beginning to mount too bigh for the 
Public Safety. 


A A Miniſter, in this Situation, could riot; 
vithout poſſeſſing the Spirit of Martyr- 
lom to a Degree of Enthuſiaſm, a& up 
the Dictates of pure diſintereſted Patri- 
iſm; and the ſmalleſt Deviation from 
hem was conftrued by the ingenious Pens 
ff his Adverſaries into a Revival of the 
'ower of the French Mayors of the Palace, 
hich at laſt annihilated that of the 
mereign, I can appeal to every Gen- 
man, who remembers the Tranfac- 
ons of thoſe Days, whether this was not 
e perpetual Language of Oppoſition both 
ithout and within Doors, till all Order 
id Subordination of Rank was endan- 
'd; and till the Wiſdom and Moderation 
his Majeſty found out thoſe happy Ex- 
dients which reconcil'd his Safety to his 
ur, and the Dignity of bis Grown. to 
"a of bis People? 


B But 
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But alarming as that Juncture was, 
when the Breath of Oppofition meeting 
with the Tide of Power ſeem'd to threat. 
en a Tempeſt, many great and important 
Advantages. reſulted from the Danger, Will + 
Several national, nay, ſome conſtitutional , 
Points had been explain'd during the Wi 7 
Heat of the Conteſt. Some of them the ee 
Miniſter could not comply with, nor dt Wl n 
he, with others. The War with Spain a3 
was a Meaſure ſo peculiarly Circum- n 
ſtanc'd, that Juſtice ſeem'd to direct him WW m- 


to one Courſe, and Policy to another, f 


while both were equally incompatible 
with his Safety. Nothing was more ealy 
then, and nothing is more eaſy now, thin 
for thoſe who are under the Influence 
either of Miſtake or Intereſt, to impok 
upon a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, whe 
their Evidence is ſtrongly recommended ¶ ¶ wit 
and warmly ſupported; and where tit 
Circumſtance of not ſpeaking upon Oh 
is very quieting to a Conſcience, if 
Owner, as often happen'd at that Tims my 
hi 


(11) 
„ nas been irritated, or provoked by the 
6 WH Party complained of. In ſuch a Caſe, 
„Je Ear that perhaps has been loſt in a 
t Pillry, claims the Veneration that is due 
cr, to a Relick; and the Puniſhment of a Pi- 
ul Wl rate is conſtrued: into the Sufferings of a 
the WI Patriot: To ſpeak plainly, and what are 
the Wi really my own Sentiments, I believe ma- 
ub Wi ny Things that never happen'd, appear'd 
as Facts to the Legiſlature, and many well 
meaning Members entertained Reſent- 


ments of which they were afterwards 
aſhamed, 


It prov'd, however, unfortunate for the 
Miniſter, that the Principles were true tho' 
the Facts were falſe. He could not diſ- 
the one, nor durſt- he diſpute the 
other, The foundation of our Differences 
with Spain lay in their having interrupted 
dur Rights to a free Navigation upon the 
can Seas; which, tho' it had not 
deen ſtipulated by Treaties, we ought to 
oy to as full an Extent as any Power 
B 2 in 
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(12) 
in Europe. This Principle was too plain 
and intereſting, tho' it had not been en. 


fam 'd by Injuries, and aggravated by lr. 


ſults, not to engage the Public in the 


Quarrel. It was in vain, and at laſt i 
became even dangerous, for him to plead, 
that the Law of Nations, and immemo- Wi 


rial Practice, in all Countries, gave the . 
niards a right to Guard their Coaſts from Wi i 
an illicit Trade, which had been ſo often t 
proyided againſt by the moſt ſolemn 
Treaties, The beſt Pens in the Nation 
were drawn againſt him; his Auth; 
wanted the Capacity to ſet the Matter in 
its true Light.; his Adverſaries carry'd 
all before them wich the Public, and tho 
he /iruggled to preſerve Peace, yet whe 
the Criſis came, he ſubmitted to comment; ide: 
War. 


But even this Period was attended with 
Public Advantages. The Quarrel betweet 
Great Britain and Spain had been ſo wel 
explain'd from the Preſs, that both Ne: 


tian 


(13) 
tions acquired juſt Notions of the Equity 


in 
z well as the Importance, of their ſeveral 
H. WW Pretenfions. Theſe Notions were im- 
the prov'd and verify d by the Progreſs of the 
t War, which, like a Suit before the Com- 
mons between Huſband and Wife, was 
maintained upon the ſame Purſe; while 
the French, like Lawyers, run away with 
the Profit. Mutual Intereſt at laſt led them 
to a mutual Under/ianding. It was found 
on both Sides expedient to depart from 
Extremes, and to ſoften the Incompatibi- 
lity of Demands, by a Moderation of Mea- 
tter u ſures. The Extravagance of an unlimit- 
ed Commerce, and the Danger of an arb:- 
trary Search was diſclaimed on. both 
vides; and it was found that a little Pru- 
tence might prevent all national Inconve- 
wences, and anſwer all equitable Ends. 


ed with 
between 
ſo wel 
oth Nr. 


tions 


Whoever is converſant with the former 
Maxims of the Spaniſh Government adopt- 
by Pride, and rivetted by Prejudice, 
annot help being aſtoniſh'd at the won- 
derful 


| 
3 
| 


to wiſh it. To what is all this owing, 


| (14) 
derful Revolution in their Politics, which 
has fo far deſtroy'd their hereditary Pre. 
poſſeſſions, that the Engliſb Navigation 
all over America is as ſecure as it is in Eu- 


rope; and as free as it ever will be the 7. 
tereſt of the fair Traders in this Kingdimn 


but to the ſteady Adherence of his Ma 
jeſty and his Miniſters to Rigbts, diſtin- 
guiſh'd- from Claims, and to Juſtice ſepa- 
rated from Clamaur? This begot the R. 
ed, the Confidence, and the Friendſtip 
of Spain, and ſhe was lately put to Tria, 
a Trial which ſucceeded to the Confuſ- 
on of our fareign, and the Diſappoint- 
ment of our Domeſtic, Enemies. 


Such is my Attachment to the Liber 
of the Preſs, ſuch is my Regard to the 
Vaice of the | Public, that I readily admit 
both to have greatly contributed to thi 
moſt defirable Event, which J moſt fir 


cerely think, never could have taken 
Place 


(15) 

place, but by the Spaniards being made 
thorooghly ſenſible, that the rue Intereſt 
of the King and People of England are 
inſeparable. - But, if the Liberty of the 
Preſi has been ſo inſtrumental to eſtabliſh, 
ſhall it be perverted to deſtroy, this impor- 
tant Friendſhip? Shall it demoliſb its Tro- 
pies, and diſgrace its Triumphs, by deny- 
ing the happy Effects it has produc'd, and 
by diſclaiming the ſalutary Syſtem it has 
elabliſh' d? 2 255 


- The above are a few of my Reaſons 
why I think the Liberty of the Preſs, if 
employ'd againſt Spain, or indeed againſt 
our preſent Connexions with that Court, 


Intended to preſerve, I mean our com- 
mercial Intereſt in its Capital Branches. 


Some Governments may be ARBITRA- 


BY, but all Governments muſt be ABps0- 
ft ſu- Murr ; the Difference is, that the former 
ala be directed by perſonal Caprice, while 
he other may reſt upon conſfitutional Prin- 

ciples. 


an only operate to deſtroy what it was 


| 
| 
| 


be no Foundation for the faſhionable Di- 


of England can conſtitutionally enjoy. The 


(26) 
eil. The former, therefore, admit of 
many Circumſtances in which the Inter- 
eſts of the Governor and the Governel 
may not only be ſeparate, but incompati. 
ble; the latte may know no ſuch Diſtingi- 
on: Or, to ſpeak in the excellent Terms of 
aur old Law Books, the Powers of the 
former are Signorial, and thoſe of the latter 
may be Political. 


* 


There can therefore, properly | pealisg 


ſtinction of a foreign and domeſtic Inter- 
eſt in Great Britain. Pretogative itelf, 
in Matters that may eſſentially affect the 
Public, however independent it may be 2 
to its Exerciſe, never can operate fatal) i 
its Effects. The Romans in their Repub- 
lican State, ſometimes gave their Magiſtrate 
a much higher Prerogative than any King 


Form of conferring this Prerogative, v2 
Caverent, ne quid detrimenti Republica cope: 
ret, gave them great Liberties of doing 
Miſchief, as well as Good, to their Cour 

| | try; 


(17) 
of ty; and it ſometimes was abuſed, But. 
er- WH the Prerogative of a King of England, 
bo reigns conſtitutionally, never can 
operate to the Detriment of his Subjects: 
For it is no other than a diſcretionary 
Power, which, though not determinable 


in Time, is circumſcribed by Law, 


Friend to the Liberty of the Preſs, and 
ie Freedom of Debate, T have conſidered 
ul our late Differences about the foreign 


have, as a public Writer, applied my- 
lf earneſtly to find a recent Inſtance, 
1 which Prerogative had precluded Pri- 
ge. But, to my great Diſappoint.. 
dent, I found, that though his Ma- 


ſower with which his Prerogative in- 
ſts him, had entered into ſeveral pub- 
Meaſures, yet all of them had been 


bmitted to Parliament, which is the 
cope eat and the dernier Reſult in our Conſti- 
doing n. I faw Parliament examine them 
O freely 


s canvaſſable ; and though not limited 


Such is the Light in which, as a 


id domeſtic Intereſts of Great Britain. 


„ in conſequence of that falutary 
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(18) 
freely and candidly ; no Member's Power 
of Speech controuled ; no Man's Right 
of judging impeached. I had ſeen upon 
many, and thoſe no trifling Occaſions, the 
Adminiſtration divided in Sentiments, yet 
united in Intereſt ; and a great Miniſter ſi 
moderate as to bear with Oppoſition, even 
from thoſe who ſat at the Board whete 
he preſided, (a Phenomenon never {een 
in England before) yet no Attempt wa 


made by Power to influence Opinion. 


But, in public as in private Matters, 
is eaſy to diſtinguiſh between Conſcience and 
Obſtinacy ; between Sincerity and Defgn; 
I fay this Diſtinction is eaſily made h 
obſerving the whole Tenor of a Gente 
man's Conduct. If, to Day, he oppols 
Meaſures, which ſome time before he hu 
fondly embraced ; if he firſt rigidh di 
claims, and then warmly purſues an Ints 
reſt, without any viſible Difference | 
tervening, either as to the Juncture, 
the Propriety of the Meaſure, it is 10 
ther difficult nor uncharitable to guelid 
the Motives of ſuch an Oppoſition. | 


(ig) 


ower an readily admit, that one Gentleman 


Right | | 
; ſures, and yet both fincerely wiſh the 


. 8 lame Thiog, The Service of the public. 
4 ye Nay, I can go farther, and grant, 
* b chat a Juncture may happen ſo as to 


ater the Complexion of a Meaſure, and 
that a Miniſter or Member, may, with 
great Conſiſtency of Character, oppoſe 
today, that which he voted for yeſterday. 
| ſhall go ſo far as even to admit, that, 
upon good Grounds, he may alter his Opi- 
nion, and honeſtly hold his Face to the 
Difference of his Sentiments ; becauſe 
the Judgment of every Man is fallible. 


 eveh 
where 
F {een 
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are eaſily diſcernible; and when they are 
ſo, an honeſt Man will candidly explain 
them, Principles, however, are not ſo 
able as Circumſtances, and a Gentleman 
may, with much better Addreſs, alter his 
Opinion of a Meaſure upon the latter, 
than upon the former, I will explain 
what 1 mean, by a ſingle Inſtance, 
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may differ with another upon Mea- ; 


But, in all ſuch Cafes, the Motives + 


"will be the Intereſt of Great Britain u 


(0) 

The AR of Settlement ſays, « Thy 
4 in caſe the Crown, and imperial Dignity 
* of this Realm ſhall hereafter come t0 

« any Perſon, not being a Native of thi 

* Kingdom of England, this Nation be 

© not obliged to engage in any War for 

e the Detence of any Dominions or Te- n 

ce ritories, which do not belong to the 

* Crown of England, without the Con- N de 

« ſent of Parliament?“ Here, I can re» Nus 

dily ſee a Diſtinction between Circus. g 
flances and Principles; it is plain, that the th 
Intention of the Legiſlature was not ty 
preclude itſelf from ever taking any Cor-(ifcar 
cern in the Afairs of the Continent ; nay, int: 
not even from engaging in a War for the 
Defence of his Majeſty's foreign Domi 
nions. Notwithſtanding this, two Gen. 
tlemen may, with very ſincere and up 
right Intentions for the Service of tht 
Public, differ upon the Conſtruction a 
the very Clauſe, I have juſt now quote 
One may think, that it is, and ala 


int 


(2) 
nterpoſe ſo far in the Affairs of the Con- 
tinent, as to preſerve a proper Balance 
of Power there. He may think, with me, 
that we ought - not to permit the moſt 
inconſiderable Ally or Friend we have 
there, to ſuffer on Account of his Con- 
nections, be they what they will, with 
Great Britain, Nay, the more inconſi- 
derable that a Friend or Ally is, it becomes 
us the better to ſupport him with Vi- 
your and Spirit. Notwithſtanding all 
this, the ſame Gentleman may have 
great Doubts as to the Propriety of Cir- 
cumſtances, and even oppoſe our entering 
into Engagements under one Situation of 
fairs, which Engagèments he might rea- 
lily vote for, were Circumſtances altered. 


This, I fay, may be the Opinion of 
ne Gentleman, and that too with the 
eſt Intentions for his Country. But a- 
other, with the ſame good Intentions, 
my found his Oppoſition to our taking 
Part in the Affairs of the Continent not 


upon 


(22) 
upon Circumances, but Principles. He 
may think that no JunRure can occur to 
juſtify our engaging in any War on Ac- 
count of Territories upon the Continent; 


( 

and, no Doubt, as a Member of Par: Ml; 

lament, he may oppoſe any ſuch Engage- WI; 

ment. . „9 0 
Were I to {ce a Gentleman at his firſt 

ſetting out in Life, to lay down this as «MI, 


Principle, and afterwards perſeyere in it, le 
without regarding JunQures or Circum- be 
ſtances, whatever Opinion I might hate 
of ſuch a Gentleman's Head, 1 could 

ve no bad one of his Heart. 22 


| But were I to ſee anotber Gentleman 
| an Advocate for every Connection witl 
the Continent, that can engage us as Pri 
cipals in a War there; ſhould the fam 
Gentleman, after a long Series of incor 
ſiſtent Conduct, which was viſibly int 
enced, not by any Conjuncture of Affi 
abroad, but by the Situation of the Min 
1 f 
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(23) 
He Wl iy at Homo, all at once adopt the Prin- 
to i ciple, that our Connection with the Con- 
Ac- WM tinent, even in the ſmalleſt Degree, is ruin- 
nt; Nous to Great Britain, I own I ſhould 


Pars WM be uncharitable enough, to put a very in- 
age- Wl different Conſtruction upon the Motives 


of ſuch a Gentleman's Oppoſition. 


firſt 


4s 4 


But, it may be ſaid, that we are not 
tojudge of Motives; that every Queſtion 
ought to reſt upon its own Bottom, and 
be examined by its own Merit. It may 
be farther urged, as it has been urged in 
print, that cur engaging at this Time in 
Conſequence of the Meaſures purſued by his 
Majefly when he was laſt abroad, is an 
demi pen Violation of the At of Settlement : 
n wil And opens a Gate for the Admiſſion of 
2s Fo: 1}, ſame Confuſion, which brought on 
e LW: the Revolution,” But how does this 
incoprallel hold? The Confuſion that 
7 in rought on the Revolution, was occaſi- 
41" ned by the King's diſregarding the Dif- 
"I linRtion, I have already laid down from 
our 


t have 
could 


| (24) 
our old Law- Books between a /ignorial 


and a political Government. In ſhort, he 
openly avowed his Intention to rule, not 
only without Law, but again/# Law, and 
fo render this Conſtitution not abſolute 
in itſelf, but arbitrary within his own 
Breaſt, This, I ſay, was his profeſſed 
and avowed Purpoſe; a Purpoſe fo deteſta- Nee 
ble in itſelf, that he could find but one 
Miniſter, I mean Jeffreys, who was weak 
and wicked enough, to carry it into Exe- 
cution. | 


This is an Obſervation I make for the Nido 
Honour of the People of England. Even Wliio! 
ſome Papiſts,and ſome whoafterwards were 
Nonjurors to King William's Government, | 
declined to comply with, or rather ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed, the Madneſs of his Mea- Wﬀ'* © 
ſures. Diſguſt and Deſpondency wet 
viſible through all Ranks and Degree 
of Men; nor have I to this Day heard 
of any Advocate fo bigotted to his Mes- 
ſures as to offer to defend them, 


But 


(25) 

gat ſuppoſing that King James had 
ie made no other Uſe of his Prerogative 
ot ¶ ban to form a Connection upon the Con- 
tinent, which was to be approved of or 
diſapproved of by Parliament, and that 
he had fairly ſubmitted it to their Con- 
deration. Suppoſing this Meaſure had 
een of a ruinous, burdenſome, and diſ- 
raceful Nature, yet ſo long as it was in 
he Power of Parliament to preſerve the 
ation from the Ruin, the Burden, and 
iſgrace of it, are we to imagine that 
hings would have run into ſuch Con- 
aon; as to have brought oh a Revo- 


ven tion? 


If Gentlemen will come to the Point 
fairly and rationally ſtating the Na- 
e of the Clauſe in the Act of Settle- 
it, which I have already quoted, the 
lic (of whom not one in a Hundred 
derſtand it) would be ſoon diſabuſed, 
th regard to the mighty Outcry it has 
aloned, I hall readily admit the 
D FPeo- 


enu- 


View 


grees 
heard 
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People to be entitled to certain inherey WI” 
Rights, which no Act of the Conſtiu- . 
tion ought to violate; nay, I am nd e 
ſure whether there are not certain Pat, 
Conventa, which the Parliament itſelf 
may not think proper to alter, Bi 
theſe Pactla Conventa are eaſily diſcerni. 
ble by their admitting of no Exception; 
and, to ſay the Truth, they are either 
eſtabliſhed in the very Eſſence of naturl 
Liberty itſelf, or they muſt have been 
form'd by two ſeparate independent Po.. 
ers, which Separation and Independency ; 
no longer exiſt ; for if they exiſt, they cet 
tainly have as much Right to alter, # 
they had to ena; ſince both depend 
vpon mutual Conſent. For this Reala 
it is, that I look upon ſome Proviſion 

both in the Magna Charta, and the Art 

cles of Union between England and 

land, as being fundamental. And thoug 

1 cannot go ſo far as to ſay, that if ti 
were altered or annulled by Parliames 
F would not acquieſce, yet, IJ am fret 

1 novp! 


. 
nough to own, that I ſhould give my 
Vote againſt their being wantonly ſubje&- 
ed to any Determination, 


This, I think, is venturing as far upon 
the Principles of Liberty as any Man can 
00, and perhaps much farther than many 
ae willing to go. But does the Nature 
of the Act of Settlement imply any Im- 
nutability of this Kind? And does not 
common Senſe tell us, that the Clauſe, 


an | apainſt this Nation being obliged to en- 
Po. © . 
ing gage in any War for the Defence of any 


« Dominions or Territories, which do not 
% belong to the Crown of England, is 
meerly diſcretional, and not fundamental. 
here is indeed a fundamental, and, I 
think, 'an indiſpenſable, Principle in the 
fame Clauſe, which is, That this Nation 
be not obliged to engage in any War, for 
be Defence of any Dominions or Terri- 
les, which do not belong to the Crown of 
England, WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF 
FARLIAMENT. But the Fundamentality 
Fae here 


628) 
here lies in the laſt foe Words. Had Py, 
liament intended that our not engaging 
in any War upon the Continent in De, 
fence of any Dominions or Territorie 
which do not belong to the Crown df 
England, ſhould have been one of the 
Pafta Conventa in this Conſtitution, it 
would have been laid down without ay 
Qualification. But far from that, it i 
plain from the very Words of the Clauk, 
that they ſuppoſed it poſſible, nay, probe- 
ble, that a Conjuncture might happen 
when the Parliament might think i 
proper and neceſſary, to engage in a Wa, 
for the Defence of Domintons or Territiri 
not belonging ts the Crown of England. 


This, ſorely, is putting the Caſe i 
the moſt unfavourable and unpopula 
Light; but yet it is warranted by the a 
_ preſs Words of the Legiſlature, But hoi 
does the Matter ſtand in Fact andRe 
ality? His Majeſty was obliged to vi 
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rown and People, to reſent againſt 
ance the Injuries ſhe- had offer'd to 
oth; and unwilling that the common 
Enemy ſhould diſtreſs the Nation in 


n of ene Quarter, while he was redreſſing her 
the another, he enters into Engagements. 
a, Mer what? To maintain upon the 
u ontinent that Balance of Power which 


us always been the Intereſt of England to 
reſerve, - If the Preſervation of this is 
onnefted with that of Hanover, J ho- 
eſtly own, we have then a double Tye to 
ndeavour it. But nothing can be more 
dfurd than to debate only one Part of a 
veſtion, without regarding the whole. 
be whole Queſtion in this Caſe is, be- 
it is not proper upon this Occaſion, to take 
ba concern in the Affairs of the Conti- 
, 4s to provide for the Safety and Secu- 
ly of our Allies? This, I fay, is the 
ole of the Queſtion, but Gentlemen 
e reduced it to a partial, and, I think, 
| quite fair, Conſideration. viz, whether 


1 


WE 


(30) 
we are to engage for Subſidies merch | 


defend Hanover ? < 


This laſt Queſtion could have no weight 
and could beget no Attention, was any Pre 
teſtant Prince in Eurqpe beſides his Maęeſi e 
Elector of Hanover, and cloſely conned 10 
ed with Great Britain upon every Princip 
of Public Liberty, and nobly determine 
to venture his All in its Defence. Had | 
declared this determination not in Wor, 
only, but by entering into the moſt pfiſ® * 
voking Meaſures againſt the Enemy, | 
expoſing his Dominions, nay his Perſe 
when the Honour and Intereſt of Engls 
requir'd it, with what Face could a In 
teſtant Member of the Britiſh Legiſlatr 
whetherWhig or Tory, ſtand up and i 
Let us neglect this Ally, let him do 
c himſelf, let the Powers, who are bot 
* to maintain the Peace of Germany, | 
< te& him; let France attack him; vi 
„is that to us? So much the bett 


% Such an Attempt will ſeem only 
| 10 8 it m 


Do 


(31) | 
draw again upon her a general Confede- | 
racy,which muſt reduce her of Courſe,” l 
this is very fine Speculation, but it 
ill no more anſwer in Practice than a | 
attering Ram would againſt a Platform | 
ff Cannon. Is the preſent Syſtem of | 
Power in Europe the fame now, as when | 
he Grand Alliance was form'd, when it 
x the Intereſt of every Prince in Germa- if 
y, be he Popiſh or Proteſtant, to join it? 
am afraid it is not; and that it would be 
rally, or at leaſt politically impoſſible, 
ud Germany been left expos'd, to detach 
e moſt powerful Elector in the Empire | 
am its Connections with France. The = 
ablic is apt to be ſtrongly influenc'd by E 
mera Notions, and conſequently to ima- 

ne, that they influence Princes like wiſe. 

othing can be more plauſible than to 

, © That it never can be the Intereſt 
of Pruſſia to ſee France too powerful in 

the Empire, and to deſtroy the Conſti- 

tution of the Germanic Body, and that 

t muſt be the Intereſt of every Prince 


0 of 
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* of the Eropire to join againſt any ſuch 
« Attempts.” This, I ſay is a genen 
and a plauſible way of Reaſoning, by 
we have ſeen it fail in every Inſtance al. 
moſt this laſt twenty Years. 


Mean while, I am as far as any Gentle- 
man can be, from thinking that the King 
of Pruſſia, or even the Gallican Party in 
the Empire, would wiſh to ſee France too 
powerful there. Yet who knows but Pri: 
fra may effect by France, that which 
France cannot effect by Pruſſia? Who- 
ever has ſeriouſly obſerv'd, I will not ſij 
the Conduct but the Behaviour of that 
Prince (for the latter relates to his Peron; 
as the former does to his Policy) may es- 
ſily perceive the Diſtruſt he has of the 
Courtof Vienna, and that he thinks nothing 
but an intimate Connection with Fran 
can ſecure to him the Poſſeſſion of Sil 
fia. This opinion muſt be founded upoi 
his imagining, that the Houſe of Aufi 


never will forgive him for making himlc 
Maſter 


(33) 

{after of that Dutchy. That it never 
an be the Intereſt of France to abandon 
im, and that, ſhould he abandon France, 
e muſt ſtand, in the Empire, almoſt ſingle 
ad unbefriended, 


& = & 


But will Gentlemen ſay, that tho' the 
tem of Power may be upheld on 
ne Side, it may not be in danger of 
umbling on the other? Will they pre- 
u to affirm, that even the ſecuring 


ich himſelf the Poſſeſſion of Sile- 
bo- is the only View his Pruſſian Maje- 
bas in his Attachments to France? Has 
tha ething perſpired? Has nothing even been 


duſtruction are we to put upon his Ma- 
elo concerning the Siga Loan ? Upon 


L 9 


U 


cared, that ſhews Silgia not to be the 
Wmatum of his Ambition? And that 
wes there are other Powers in Germany 
t quite ſecure from his Demands. What 


k Complaints of Indignities done to his 
lag ? Upon Claims that have been blind- 


— 


u diſperſed, atid nat 'obſcurely avowed, wii 


Vienna, and to re-eſtabliſh thoſe Connex 
ons which Nature and ſound Policy poi 


(44) 


upon the Officers, the Miniſters, and tt 
Agents he has employ'd? But above al 
how are we te interpret his diſregard uin 
all Advances that have been made to ee 
vive in him a Confidence in the Court d 


out to him with regard to Great Britain, 

Having aid thus much, I am ſenſible oſt 
ſeem to have gone farther than many Ge 
tlemen on the ſame Side of the Queſtia 
wich myſelf, will admit to be fact. Nat 


withſtanding this, I am, in the Main, d 


the ſame Opinion with them; and that 
is by no Means impoſſible to regain tit 


Houſe of Brandenburgh from its obſtinatt . 


Adherence to the Intereſt of France. Bul 
T think at the ſame Time, that this nere 
can be effected, but by ſtrengthening ti 
Intereſt of Great Britain upon the Conti 
nent, ſo as to leave him as little as poſlibl 


either to hope or to fear from France. Vil 
* as $ 
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and 


al 


d 7 


E 
che true Meaſure that is to be purſued, 


ad this Meaſure has been anſwer'd, by 


joſe Engagements which his Majeſty has 
umd upon the Continent, and which 
ure been approved of by the Britiſh Par- 
ment. Suppoſing, for the ſake of Ar- 
ment, that thoſe Engagenitnts had not 
een form' d, and that, to ſpeak in the 
guage of certain Gentlemen, Germany: 
ud been left to ſhift for itſelf, What 
puſt have been the Conſequence, with 
Flat Face, and indeed with what Safety, 
ould the King of Pruſſia have oppos'd 
France, if ſhe had made an Attempt upon 
many, convinced, as he - ſeems to be, 
at the preſent Situation of the Germantic 
body, and the ſecret: Diſpoſitions of the 
urt of Vienna, would render it dange- 
ous, nay, next to Madneſs in him, to 
roy himſelf into the Arms of the Houſe 
| Aufria,' and to truſt to its Forgiveneſs 
nd Generoſity for poſſeſſing the fineſt 
art of his Dominions? No Power upon 
Continent has Intereſt and Abilities 

E 2 enough 
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enough, even ſuppoſing his Prigſſian Mi. 
jeſty to detach himſelf from France, to 
throw in a Counterporze to the Arms and 
Influence of France, in the preſent Situ Wi) 
tion of Things in Germany. Neither the 
Finances nor the Circumftances of the 
Houſe of Auſtria admit of her taking the 
lead in a War in Germany at a Time owe 
when the Election of a King of the eee 
mans depends upon ſo many undetermin- 
ed Events; when France is ſo powerfulﬀien 
in the Diet of the Empire, and when the 
State of Affairs in the Turkiſh Goven-Wih Wi 
ment is ſo very uncertain, that the Queen 
of Hungary's Officers towards Tur key, when t. 
they lie down in Peace at Night, are not 

| ſure whether they may not be awakenel 
by a War next Morning, Mean while, 
vr muſt ſuppoſe France to be devoid d 
all Manner of Ambition and Reſentmen 
ſuppoſing his Majeſty had not a Foot d 
Dominions in Germany, if ſhe did nc 
ſeek to indemnify herſelf, for the im 
menſe Loſes ſhe has ſuffer d at Sea, h 


(37) 


doubtedly by diſtreſſing our Intereſt and 
attacking our Allies upon the Continent 
by availing herſelf of her Engagements 
ith the Northern Courts, by clogging 
ur Trade and diſcouraging our Subjects. 
Our Fleets, had they been much more 


reyented one of thoſe undeſireable Events 
tom taking place, had Germany been left 
lefenceleſs, 


Will a Shadow of comman Senſe coun» 


ud taken no Meaſures for the defence of 
be Britiſh Intereſts upon the Continent, 
e King of Pruffia would have dar'd to 
we withſtood the Ambition of France 
Executing the moſt deſtructive Schemes, 
t only to the Liberties of Europe, but 
the Commerce of England (I ſhall ſpeak 
hing of her Honour and Reputation) 
th in Germany and all over the North? 

Let 


how is this Indemnification to ariſe? Un- 


werful than they are, could not have 


nance us in imagining, that if his Majeſty : 


—᷑———— — 
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Let us ſuppoſe that his Majeſty had not 
en gap'd in the Service of Great Britain, 
or in his own Service (for, in this Caſe, 
the difference is only in Sounds) a fingle 
Ruffian or Heſſian, what muſt have been 
the Conſequence? Would France have 
refiſted the tempting Proſpect of obtaining 
Revenge, if not Reparation, for the Loſes 
and Mortifications ſhe has ſuffer'd by 2 
Conduct, which above all his Predeceſ- 
ſors, has entitled his Majeſty to the Ap- 
pellation of the PA TRIO Ning; for none 
of them was fortunate enough to be in ſo 
trying a Situation, as equally to deſerve it 

It is, I ſay, againſt all Experience and 
Reaſon to think that France would have 
reſiſted ſuch a Temptation, favour'd as ſhe 
is by one great Northern Power, and be- 
friended by another; the Houſe of Aufris 
without Means, the Princes of the Em- 
pire without Inchination to reſiſt her. In 
ſuch a Situation, let us admit that the . 
King of Pruſſia opens his Eyes to his Dan- mh 


2 
ger; ter, 


( 39 ) 5 
ger, and to that of the Empire. But how 
is he to proceed? Is he, contrary to all his 
Maxims, and to all the appearing Convic- 
tion he has of his own Intereſts, to apply 
to the Queen of Hungary for Aſſiſtance þ 
It is ridiculous to imagine he will. Ra- 
ther than do it, will he not make 
Terms for himſelf and become a Lucrative 
Acceſſary? Mean while, I am afraid, that 
under thepreſent Circumſtances of Europe 
nd the Empire, the Houſe of Auſtria 
and Brandenburgh united, would be unable 
to make Head againſt France, and that 
ſhe might work her Ends before an Uni- 
ao of the Germantic Body could be 
ve bm d ſtrong enough to oppoſe her with 
he any Appearance of Succeſs. Look into 
ee Hiſtory of the laſt Century, there you 
„my ſee what Difficulties and delays the 
Plan of the Grand Alliance underwent be- 
bee it could be carried into Execution 
he bo form'd and purſued by Princes, who 
* with valt Hbilities and Power had as much 
10 luereſt in forming it at firſt, as they diſ- 
covered 


(49) 
covered Zeal. in fupporting it afterwards 
and though Holland was then both for. 
ward and able to become a princi- 
pal contracting Power. But no one can 
be abſurd enough to think that the fame 
Diſpoſitions animate the preſent Princes 
of Europe, that the ſame Intereſts in- 
fluence them, or the ſame Abilities ſup- Wok 
port them, as did at the End of the laſt 
2 the — W this TAY 


Upon the mids, therefore, it is ch. 
e to imagine, that ſuch an Union + 
mongſt the Powers of Europe (if at il 
practicable) could be form'd ſoon enough 
to prevent France from - executing ths m 

| moſt deſtructi ve Schemes againſt puble /e 
Liberty, and the Gentlemen who are 
gainſt the ſubſidiary Treaties, entered ii · ¶ Preſe 

to by his Majeſty, muſt, (if they meaſth« 
any Thing but Oppoſition) be reduceiffnme 
to one of the two following Abſurditea . Li 
Either that France does not intend to di 
turb the Peace of Europe, on account d 
her Differences with England, or 


her Power may be baffled without on 
++ taking d J 


— Re — un q - 
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king any Part In the Quarrel. To do 


+. Wikice to the Gentlemen at the Head of 
Cle Oppoſition, I have heard none of 
an em fo unreaſonable as to maintain the 
me Wirmer Opinion, and the latter has been 


iguiſed in ſuch a Manner, as plainly . 
dicates a Conſciouſneſs, that were it 
ken fairly and openly out, no Man of 
aſe, who is the leaſt converſant in the 
ſtory of the paſt, or the State of the 
eſent, Times, but muſt be ſtartled at 
Propolition, 


aking therefore, for granted, what 
moſt moderate in the Oppoſition 
m to admit of, that the Interpoſition 
Great Britain in the Affairs of the Con- 
nt, as Matters are there circumſtanced 
reſent, is abſolutely neceſſary to pre- 
tthe Ruin of the Britiſh Intereſt and 
nmerce there, and to maintain the ge- 
Liberties of Europe; I ſay, taking 
for granted, the Gentlemen who op- 
his Majeſty's Meaſures, are pretty 
Lin the ſame Caſe with King Pyr- 
> Who, after conquering Greece, Sici- 
d Laly, intended to fit down at 
le, and enjoy his Friend and his Bot- 
F tle 


tle: And pray, ſaid his Miniſter, wht i 


cal Projects, without coming, at once, tothe 


pence too formidable and too heavy kr 


men in the Oppoſition can contend 


(42) 
to hinder you from doing that now? 


In like Manner, why are we to make 
wanton Experiments, and indulge chimeri. 


Point, to which we muſt neceſſarily come 
at laſt? Who can pretend to ſay, that we 
may not dally too long, till it is out of ou 
Power to repair the Evils we might har 
prevented, or, at leaſt, till the Remedy 
had been attended with a Danger and Ex 


Great Britain to bear > The ſubfidix 
Meaſures his Majeſty has entered int 
though attended with an Expence thai 


but trifling, when compared to their lo 
portance, I will venture to ſay, opens 
Proſpect of the leaſt chargeable and m 
durable Tranquillity; or, if Tranquill 
is not to be purchaſed, of the moſt imm 
diate and the moſt effectual Oppoſition i 
can be made to the Ambition of Fu 
ſhould ſhe attempt to invade the Liber 
of Europe at this Juncture. 


* 


For, admitting as much as the Gel 


fl 
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hat his Pruſian Majeſty is perfectly ſen- 
ble of his own Danger, as well as that 
f the Empire, ſhould France pour her 
\rmies into Germany, nay, admitting that 
ie is equally ſenfible on the other Side, 
atit is by no Means for his Intereſt 
hat fifty or ſixty thouſand Raſians ſhould 
xenetrate into the Empire; yet will he 
got be in a much better Condition to 
lk to France, when he is ſure of being 
ppported by thoſe Rufians, than when 
en not? And will France, ſuppoſing 
bat, (which I hope is no Suppoſition) 
0 be the Caſe, venture to ſay, I have 
mn injured in America, and upon the O- 
ran by Great Britain, and I am reſolved 
be revenged upon her Friends in Germany, 
falling into the Empire with my Armies? 
bould his Pruſſian Majeſty, were France 
d uſe that Lauguage, be joined only by 
reads whom he areads, and Allies 
hom he diſtruſts, with what Face, with 
hat Appearance of Succeſs, could he 
nd in the Gap, and ſay to Fance, I 
m intereſled in preſerving the Peace of 
e Empire, and I will not ſee it invaded 
Ja the other Hand, ſhould he but drop 

25 F 2 the 


(44) 
the leaſt Intimation of his Unwillingneſ 


to ſee a French Army in the Heart of it 
Empire, it is inconſiſtent with comma 
Senſe, to imagine that France will provo-h re. 
him, when ſhe knows that he is ſure ¶ ron 
being backed by Great: Britain and he 
Allies in oppoſing her. 


Gentlemen, therefore, conſider 
Caſe of his Majeſty's ſubſidiary Engag 
ments in a wrong Light, when te ou 
imagine, they are primarily calculated u 
lead Great Britain either into an Expenc 
or a War. Their Intention upon the 
ry Face of the Treaties, appears to rme 
quite the Reverſe, becauſe they are form! 
ſo, as to prevent both. For by the four 
Article of the Treaty of Peterſburgh 
Sept. 30, 1755, No military Motions a 
to take place, unleſs his Britannic Mai 
or his Allies are attacked, Which is fa 
ing in other Words, That if Fran 
« does not diſtreſs the Allies of Gr 
* Britain, on Account of the Reſentme 
* which the King of Great Britain I 
© ſhown for the Injuries ſhe has offerd 
% his Britiſh Subjects, (and this is i 
% only Pretext France has, or can bat 

: i 
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« in the Pay of Great Britain, are not 
« to ſtir,” The third Article of the 
reaty of Hanover, June 18, 1755, 
e A rontains a like Stipulation, 


If it is demanded what is the Expence 
rhich this Nation incurs by thus provid- 


pare Peace of Europe, the Anſwer is, 
about 1 39,000 J. a Year, of which about 
d eo, ooo J. goes to Ruſſia, and the reſt to 
dena Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. A Sum 
ic lh inconfiderable, that if we conſider the 
to rmer Expences of the Wars upon the 
orm ontinent, in which Great Britain has 
four engaged, it is. ſcarce diſcernible in 
urge Account; and I will venture to ſay, 
ns over would have been mentioned in a 
Mar rliamentary Debate, had the Elector 
is {af 
Frauen only the Ally, of Great Britain. 
Gred | 
ntmel 
in 
offer 
1s 


ome of the moſt violent Oppoſers of 
Treaties J have mentioned, that “ we 
we no Allies upon the Continent, and 
that 


0 at hoſtily-in Europe « the Troops 


g for, and, to all Appearance, ſecuring 


* 


Hanover, inſtead of being the King, 


It has been ſaid, and ſaid in Print too, 


(46) 
t that the Treaties we have concluded, are 
« Treaties not with Allies, but Subſidiaries, 


But this is a Diſtinction ariſing from 
groſs Miſtake, for I ſhould be ſorry to in. 
pute it to a worſe Cauſe, Gentlemen, 
who pretend to underſtand the commer: 
cial Intereſt of this Country the beſt, : 
as I have often obſerved, totally ignoran 
of Treaties of all Kinds, though th 
form the very Baſis, on which all Con 
merce is founded. They are too mud 
intent upon the practical and profitail 
to give themſelves Leave to examine i 
regulated and the equitable, I mean tir 
bring no Impeachment at all againſt the 
Underſtanding, when I inform theayttlem 


that there is a wide Difference bete In C: 
mercenary and ſubfidiary Troops. E nick | 

_ _ ” Subfidiary is an Ally, and every Aly na raded 
be a Subfidiary. Mercenary Troops u putes, 
be taken into Pay, and may be emploi lmper 

in whatever Services, and to whateſ will 1 
Purpoſes their Payments ſhall direct. N Caſe o 
Troops that are brought in ſubſdiun, I and tl 

no other than Troops that are emploi thereir 


to do the Buſineſs, which the Power" 


(47) | 

ne them, muſt, by Virtue of an Alli- 
es, ee, have done himſelf, had they not 
employed. They, therefore, have a 
" Wicpoſe and a Deſtination in Conſequence 
WE that Alliance; and upon that Principle 
e was, that the ſubſidiary Troops in the 
Vir of Great Britain, when the Peace of 
rech was concluded, refuſed to obey 
Duke of Ormond's Orders, when he 
ared a Ceffation of Arms with France. 
ad Gentlemen thrown their Eyes upon 
nude Treaty of Peterſburg, they muſt have 
„ that an Alliance between his Ma- 
ey and the Empreſs of Ry/ia, is the 
ry Baſis of all the ſubſidiary Clauſes, 
| directly in the Terms of the Act of 
ttlement. The 5th Article ſays, that, 
wee In Caſe the Dominions of his Britan- 
Ev ck Majeſty in Germany ſhould be in- 
; mf raded, on Account of Intereſts or Diſ- 
s putes, which regard his Kingdoms, her 
ploy imperial Majeſty declares, that ſhe 
ately will look upon ſuch an Invaſion as a 
. hl Caſe of the aboveſaid Alliance of 1742, 
am, nd that the ſaid Dominions ſhall be 


po therein comprized in this Reſpect. 


The 
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The Parliament of Great Britain hu 
conſidered this Article in the Senſe I hat mos 
given it; and it is amazing it ever ſhoul 
be ſuggeſted, that her Ruyfian Majeſty i 
not in the ſtricteſt Meaning of the Word; 
an Ally of Great Britain, ſince the isen- 


gaged to defend * thoſe Territories i 
Germany, that may be attacked on Ac- 
« count of Intereſts or Diſputes regar> 


« 'ing Great Britain.” 


But Gentlemen are aware of the Nur 
ceſſity of defending our commercial In- 
tereſts in the North, if we would act a 
a trading People, or upon the Principle 
of the wiſeſt Adminiſtrations of palt 
Times; and, therefore, have declined 
combating the general Maxim. They 
have, however, endeavoured to ſet | 
aſide, by ſaying that our Trade in theWuſt h 
North is not worth protecting, becauleMhre fr 
the Balance of it is againſt us. But thsMorth | 
is an Argument that can have no Weight ; 
unleſs they make it appear, that that BYWure, 


lance ever was in our Favour more theaMrq 91 
it is at preſent, 5 
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zut Gentlemen will give me Leave 
to advance a Paradox, that may ſtartle 
Whoſe who have not conſidered the real 
Fit, which is, that in many Articles of 
Commerce in the North, the more 
he Balance of Trade is againſt us, the 
more we are Gainers. The Reaſon is 
lain, We take from them few, or no, 
uries of Life; for the Commodities 
je bring from thence, are abſolutely ne- 
eſſary for carrying on our own Manu- 
Aures, and the greater the Demand for 
ur Manufactures is, the greater will be 
ur Demand for Materials from the North, 


nd conſequently the more we ſhall have 
pal pay them in Balance. 
inc0 This is no uncommon Caſe in private 
'heyfWrade. - A, B, and C, are three Mer- 


ants; B manufactures for C, but he 
uſt have the Materials of his Manufac- 
re from A; but upon every Pounds 
th of Materials which he takes from 
he is a Gainer, upon its being manu- 
ured, of 30 per Cent. from C. At the 


id of the Year A and B ſettle Ac- 
X _ compts, 


ecdmpts, and it appears that A has take 
from g no more than 1200 J. in Comm 
dities, but B has taken from A to d 
Amount of 1 500 J. but at the ſame Tin 
B is a Gainer by C, 30 per Cent. upon | 
Materials he had from A, after they we 
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in private Trade, muſt not B be ruing 
if he is prohibited from having any 


the Balance is againſt B? As this Caſc 
eaſily applicable to our own Commerce 
the North, Thope it needs no further I bee. 
tration, and that Gentlemen who are Wile 
quite Maſters of commercial Dilpuhaye 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be imp 


have really no Meaning, but to mull 


dice, Intereſt, or Reſentment. Not 
the keeneſt Oppoſers of our ſubſi 
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manufactured. If this is a Caſe, 281 
diſputably it is, that happens every [ 


ther Dealings with A, notwithſtand 


upon by Terms that, however ſpeci 


The Importance of our preſerving 
Commerce in the North, is viſible to 
ſhorteſt ſighted, if not blinded by Fi 


Mea 


(41) 
Me: es, pretended, that France and her 
Allies are not in a Condition to ruin it, 
ould not Great Britain interpoſe. It 
as therefore upon them to prove, that 
ſhe could have interpoſed in a more cheap 
and effectual Manner than ſhe has, done, 
that. ſhe could have formed any En- 
noements leſs expenſive, leſs dangerous, 
ad more natural than thoſe ſhe has | 
formed. - But not a Syllable of this has 
been attempted to be proved either in de- 
hating. or writing. An Outcry has been 
riſed againſt Hanover z no Regard has 
en paid to thoſe general Maxims that our 
nic and greateſt Princes at all Times 
JiſpuMWſhare purſued ; while old Syſtems have 
| been diſclaimed, no new ones have been 
propoſed ; when Argument was ſilenc'd, 
IveRtive took Place; the Diſpute turn'd 
pot upon Things, but Perſons ; and the 
Notions that had been propagated for but 
bree Months, were oppoſed to the Expe- 
fence that had prevailed for as many 
Ages, 2 

Such 


ie Peach or Rare. de Labs, 


"an 66EAStONAL PATRIOT; ; that is, In 
determined f to be atwiyt in the 77 
run, I have ſurvey d this Que tion in: 
Ligbes and as H can, by nb Manner 
Means, bring myſelf to thinks that in d 
preſent Cohjundtire, Gredt Britain ougl 
00 give up all Kind of Concefn with U 
*Eviitinent, 1 cannot oppoſe the Meaſure 
concerted by his Mazefty Yor" preſervin 


Gone Teohfider Hit, and I am 
bo cem, becadfe” T fntere 1 
2 "ny Heart think; they will ave an inf inſt 

deal both of Bidod and Treafure to 
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